ESSAYS ON THE GITA

from which the^ teaching has arisen; he returns to it
prominently, not only at the end, but in the middle of
his profoundest philosophical disquisitions. We must
accept the insistence of the author and give its full
importance to this recurrent preoccupation of the
Teacher and the disciple. The teaching of the Gita
must therefore be regarded not merely in the light of
a general spiritual philosophy or ethical doctrine, but
as bearing upon a practical crisis in the application of
ethics and spirituality to human life. For what that
crisis stands, what is the significance of the battle of
Kumkshetra and its effect on Arjuna's inner being, we
have first to determine if we would grasp the central
drift of the ideas of the Gita.

Very obviously a great body of the profoundest
teaching cannot be built round an ordinary occurrence
which has no gulfs of deep suggestion and hazardous
difficulty behind its superficial and outward aspects
and can be governed well enough by the ordinary
everyday standards of thought and action. There are
indeed three things in the Gita which are spiritually
significant, almost symbolic, typical of the profoundest
relations and problems of the spiritual life and of
human existence at its roots; they are the divine person-
ality of the Teacher, his characteristic relations with
his disciple and the occasion of his teaching. The
teacher is God himself descended into humanity; the
disciple is the first, as we might say in modern language,
the representative man of his age, closest friend and
chosen instrument of the Avatar, his protagonist in an
immense work and struggle the secret purpose of which
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